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GOOD WORDS.—LII. 
Therefore turn to the measure of the Light which ye 
have received from the Fountain of Light, and see what 
ye have there in possession. 


1656. MARGARET FELL Fox. 


ONWARD. 


Thank God a man can grow! 
He is not bound 

With earthward gaze to creep along the ground: 
Though his beginnings be but poor and low, 
Thank God a man can grow! 
The fire upon his altars may burn dim, 

The torch he lighted may in darkness fail, 

And nothing to rekindle it avail, 
But high beyond his dull horizon’s rim, 
Arcturus and the Pleiades beckon him! 

Florence Earle Coates, in the Atlantic. 


THE STATE OF: SOCIETY ON 
OF THE SEA. 

The Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London, Eng- 
land, for Tenth month, contains a most suggestive 
article by Silvanus P. Thompson on “ The Drift of 
the Society,” the article being a reproduction on 
paper of remarks made by the author at the last Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, when the state of the Society 
was under consideration. 

Dr. Thompson holds that the position of the So- 
ciety cannot be determined by numbers only, “ but 
by taking regard also to forces and tendencies.” He 
tells us that the direction of the growth may be more 
important than the growth itself, “ for it determines 
the trend of its development.” 

Attention is given to apparent gains and losses 
which have been experienced by the Society in Eng- 
land in recent years, and he disputes the contention 
that all losses have been due to carelessness or indif- 
ference on the part of nominal members, for the rea- 
son that “‘ we are losing many who find themselves 
out of touch with our meetings.” ‘When it comes to 
gains, apparent or real, it is asserted that the Society 
has enrolled many who “ have come to us through 
various agencies, and have had but little training in 
the atmosphere of the Society of Friends.” In short, 
it is to be inferred that a misleading yardstick for 
measuring either the size of the Society, or its value 
as a spiritual force in the world, is the statistics to be 
gleaned from the recorder’s books in any of our 
meetings. 


BOTH SIDES 


At the end of several interrogation points Dr. 
Thompson introduces the serious consideration and 
possible solution of the Society’s problems. 


Here are 
his queries: 
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— 


“ Has our Society still a message to the world? Is the mis- 
sion upon which it started two centuries ago fulfilled? If it 
no longer has a mission of its own to fulfil, why should it con- 
tinue to exist as a separate body’ Why should it cumber the 
ground’ Has it, or has it not a future?” 


The contention of the unfriendly Friends, who 
are of us but not with us, is that the Society has no 
message of its own to deliver. On our side the sea 
it is often asserted that other religious bodies have 
absorbed our fundamental and essential truth. Dr. 
Thompson admits “ that the doctrine of the personal 
inspiration and illumination of the Holy Spirit ” has 
been widely adopted, but remarks that a recognition 
of this is a “ very different thing from making the 
personal dictates of the Holy Spirit the guide of life 
and conduct.” 

It is contended by Dr. Thompson that the chief 
trouble with Friends is that they have not “ suffi- 
ciently set forth that which is the root and funda- 
mental principle for which Friends stood and stand— 
the principle that God does speak directly to the 
heart by his Holy Spirit.” According to our author, 
the Society of Friends differs “from almost all of 
the Christian organizations around them, in that 
while they represent institutions, it stands for a prin- 
ciple. He evidently considers that institutionalism 
is the distinctive church polity, plus the peculiar and 
traditional treeds which the churches profess, if they 
do not hold. We quote as follows: 


“ But what do we as Friends stand for? Not for a bundle 
of negations, nor for a partitioning of the country into dis 
tricts called quarterly meetings, nor for an organization of a 


hierarchy of elders, overseers and ministers. These are all 


the veriest details, which might be abundantly varied without 
departing from the truth. What was it that George Fox and 
his fellow-workers went out to preach? What was the revela 
tion committed to them? What was it but this fundamental 
principle of the Inner Light of Christ shining into the heart 
and vitalizing the man from within?” 


It is admitted that our Society had a visitation of 
institutionalism, that it began in the life-time of the 
founder, which later caused it to be “ rent by quar- 
rels and partisanships over institutional matters.” 

“So long as the early Friends kept to the first 
principle, their mission grew and prospered. When 
they began to lay down sumptuary laws, and to take 
thought of the empirical banishment of the things 
not unlawful which the earlier enthusiasts had in 
their devotion renounced, then set in the long and 
fatal decline, which not even the ultra-evangelical 
revival of seventy years ago could arrest.” Regard- 
ing what might be called excessive missionary zeal 
towards the outside world, Dr. Thompson says, “ If 
we sweep in those who have not grasped that root 
principle, and are indistinguishable from earnest 
Methodists or Salvationists, our mission is done. 
There will be no reason for our corporate existence.” 

It may be said with reasonable certainty that our 
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“ branch ” of the Society in America has little to 
fear from the influx of unassimilable material from 
the outside. Having swept no body of people 
into the fold by spasmodic revival methods, that par- 
ticular danger is not ours. There can be little doubt, 
however, that a thorough apprehension of our vital 
principle is absolutely necessary to make real 
Friends, who shall possess staying qualities in the So- 
ciety, and develop stable moral and spiritual qualities 
in their lives. That we have suffered from what Dr. 
Thompson calls institutionalism an examination of 
the records of our monthly meetings will confirm. 
But our form of institutionalism consisted in the rig- 
orous enforcement of an arbitrary discipline, regard- 
ing trivial matters of conversation and conduct; but 
happily most of that distinctive trouble has passed 
away. Our remaining institutionalism has more to 
do with clinging to methods of labor and machinery, 
which do not fit into the various arrangements of 
present-day life. But even at this point we are hope- 
fully and healthfully growing, so that we are begin- 
ning to see that the spread of the truth is the vital 
concern for every member of the Society. There is, 
however, a happy medium between that disposition 
which counts organization, method and traditional 
procedure everything, and the other disposition which 
counts it nothing. The middle way is to understand 
that exaggerated individualism defeats itself; that 
we must have some sort of institution, but it must 
exist to perpetuate principles instead of the princi- 
ples being held in order to keep the institution in- 
tact. 

Just now we need a clear statement of our one 
vital truth, which our English Friend holds as our 
central principle, and we want it so separated from 
theological catch-phrases that the real meaning of 
the principle may be conveyed. Every body of 
Christians under the sun believes that it is the in- 
fluence of the “ Holy Spirit” that saves men. But 
traditional theology holds that the visitation of this 
Spirit is something that has to be secured by some 
intercession from without. It sometimes happens that 
people who feel called to teach regarding the doc- 
trine of the “ inward light ” preface their deliverance 
by a statement that the “ true light can only dwell 
in the heart which has been pardoned, justified, con- 
verted, born again.”” George Fox made no such state- 
ments regarding his central truth. He says, “I di- 
rected att to the Spirit of God ry themselves, that 
they might be turned from darkness to light, and be- 
lieve in it.” Again he says, “ I directed them to the 
Light of Christ, the heavenly man, and to the Spirit 
of God ry their own hearts, that they might become 
acquainted with God and Christ, receive him for their 
teacher, and know his kingdom set up rm them.” 
This truth differentiates the Society of Friends from 
the entire body of so-called evangelical theologians 
on this side of the sea. 

No arbitrary injection from the outside gives men 
and women the Spirit. They possess it from the be- 
ginning; all they have to do is to know it and follow 
it. God does not simply speak To men, but he speaks 
tn them. If man is to be vitalized from within, the 
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Light of Christ must shine ry his heart, not simply 
inTO his heart. 

Whenever the Society of Friends is prepared to go 
out into the world, and rationally call the people to 
a recognition of the God in them, and shall divest its 
teaching of a phraseology that savors of disputed 
theological propositions regarding second and third 
persons in the trinity; whenever it shall be able to go 
to the people with that message of truth which con- 
vinces them that the function of the indwelling Spirit 
is not simply to save them from some future terror, 
but to provide them with progressive light and lead- 
ing for daily duty and danger, and constant salvation, 
the people will hear them as gladly as ever they hung 
upon the words of priest or prophet in olden times, 
or any time. Henry W. Wivsvr. 

Swcarthmore, Pa. 


FROM WOODBROOKE. 


Some events at Woodbrooke since the last report 
may be interesting to INTELLIGENCER readers. The 
time goes so very rapidly that it hardly seems possi- 
ble that three-fourths of the term is gone. We are 
all more or less conscious that much of the work in 
connection with our lectures, that we wanted to do, 
is still left undone, and we can only trust that some- 
how we shall be able to go back with the help of our 
notes and pick up more of the good things we have 
left behind in the way, not because they were un- 
noticed, but because our hands were too full of other 
good things to carry them. The weather gets anxious 
now and then, and keeps us indoors in the recreation 
hours to get more work done, but after a few days of 
this treatment the atmosphere of the house gets to a 
state that is nothing short of “ fidgety,” and if the 
weather doesn’t release us we gather in the common 
room to listen to those who are kind enough to calm 
our restlessness with music and nonsense. But when 
the sun appears it is like so much springtime, for 
though the trees are mostly bare of leaves the grass 
and rhododendron borders are as green as ever, and 
tennis and hockey go on. 

There has been a good deal of sickness, Mrs. Har- 
ris being seriously ill for some days, and Mr. Wiel- 
enga, the Hollander, having to be moved to a nursing 
home in Birmingham, but both are on the way to re- 
covery. Several others have had severe colds and 
have been confined to their rooms, but there are al- 
ways a goodly number of able-bodied ones to give at- 
tention to the invalids. 

The Americans having obtained full consent of the 
wardens to do anything short of masquerading, felt it 
proper to initiate the other Woodbrookers into some 
of the “ heathen rites ” of Hallowe’en. Bobbing ap- 
ples in water, and other merry jests in the dining 
room, were followed by ghost stories around the com- 
mon room fire, and the hour of retiring was some- 
what later than usual. Another social event was the 
Barracks Tea, the four enterprising dwellers in that 
abode not to be outdone by their more fortunate 
brethren of the chalet. The tiny apartments were 
made attractive for our inspettion with bouquets and 
dishes of “sweets” and quaintly labeled with suit- 
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able inscriptions. 
ture room. 

Many of the recent hours of study have been de- 
voted. to the writing of short papers on various sub- 
jects suggested by the lecturers. Requests for these 
are more frequent than last term, and the research 
necessary to prepare them is most valuable. The 
meeting of the Woodbrooke Committee about the 
middle of the term gave us another opportunity to 
mingle socially with several of the Friends who are 
doing so much to spread the truths of Quakerism. A 
similar opportunity was given a few days ago, when 
a small conference called by the Central Education 
Committee of Friends met here. The subjects of dis- 
cussion were along the line of the more effective 
teaching of Scripture in the home, school and First- 
day school. We were invited to attend some of the 
sessions, which were interesting and suggestive. 

Two more Sunday afternoon lectures have been 
held, one by Gulielma Crosfield, of Cambridge, on 
“Erasmus and Luther: A Study and a Contrast ”; 
the other by our friend, John William Graham, on 
*“*Some Thoughts on the Divine Nature.” Both 
should be given in full to be duly appreciated. 

The time of our leaving Woodbrooke is only two 
weeks off, and the departure in prospect seems much 
like tearing up deeply-rooted plants, especially for 
those of us who have been here two terms; but on the 
other hand, there is a strong hope within us that 
some soil may stick to the roots, that in the re-plant- 
ing it may help us and those about us to grow and 
bear fruit more abundantly. 


Tea was served in the small lec- 


Epira M. Winper. 
Woodbrooke, Nov. 28th. 


ARE WE PASSING THROUGH A GREAT 


MORAL CRISIS? 


That “the human race is at present passing 
through one of the most acute crises since the age 
of Charlemagne” is the conviction of a London 
writer, F. Carrel, who defines moral crises as 
“conflicts of principles of conduct occasioned by al- 
tering conditions of society,” and, in arguing the real- 
ity of the present crisis, he draws upon economics and 
science, as well as upon religion and ethics. In all of 
the great spheres of thought, he indicates, there is an 
apparently irreconcilable conflict of principles. 

Turning to the social problem, first of all, he cites 
the increasing social unrest of our times. The poor 
are no longer passive or contented, he observes; they 
are stretching out their hands toward the pleasures 
which knowledge and enterprise have rendered abun- 
dant and exquisite. “ Never was the life-zest greater 
than to-day, yet never was the competition for the 
means of gratifying it more keen.” The writer con- 
tinues in The Monthly Review: 

The hitherto undisputed right to superfluity is challenged, 
and those who claim it fear that the tenure of wealth will 
one day be insecure, for they foresee that the votes of the 
proletariat may eventually prevail against them. Many also 
are disturbed in their sense of right, considering that all at- 
tempts to alter the ancient laws of property are vicious and 


predatory in principle, destructive of the sacred right of each 
man to enjoy the fruit of his own labor or of that of his an- 
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cestors, and these are generally unwilling to admit that even a 
modicum of truth can reside in doctrines which subvert what 
they regard as a primordial principle of social weal. Some- 
times they maintain that the ignorant. poor are by reason of 
their ignorance unfit to be entrusted with the use of wealth, 
but they see that as education extends its scope this objection 
loses weight. On the other hand, many of the poor, especially 
those possessing a certain education, are conscious of a sense 
of injustice, and seek the means of a more equal distribution 
of advantage. There probably never was a time, unless it was 
under the Antonines, when the poor were contented with their 
lot, but there probably never was a period when the lot of the 
poor was more discussed and their interests more actively pur- 
sued. And as the issues of the struggle between wealth and 
poverty are enormous for each of the opponents, it is evident 


that the present strife must contribute greatly to the present 
crisis. 


rhe trouble has been rendered more intense, Mr. 
Carrel goes on to say, by the faulty and immoral ap- 
plications of Darwin’s famous theory of “ the survi- 
val of the fittest ” to social life. We have “ made the 
error of concluding that social progress has as its end 
the survival of those who are the best adapted to ex- 
isting conditions, rather than of those who are the 
best adapted to a series of ulterior conditions.” On 
this point the writer says further: 


The result of the struggle for life practised @ outrance 
by human beings is to banish the human sentiment of pity, 
and to fill men’s minds with apprehension of the neighbor. It 
tends to reduce the free man, happy in his own initiative, into 
poverty or into subservience to a master; and the existence 
of the feeling thus created is destructive of the peace of mind 
which is essential to social happiness. We cannot conceive the 
life of primitive man, competing for existence with wild 
beasts and often with his own species, ever on the alert to 
guard against attack, to have been a happy one. Neither can 
we conceive that a society engaged in a relentless competition 
ean lead a felicitous existence. Restitutions of the result of 
successful competition are sometimes made, and the fact proves 
that those who make them are conscious of the need of clem- 
ency; but it is very doubtful whether the alleviations which 
these restitutions procure compensate for the misery and so- 
cial discontént produced. It is certain that as long as this 
pseudo-Darwinism endures, fear and suspicion must be rife 
and society must suffer. 


Next in importance as a factor in the present crisis 
is mentioned the opposition which is being manifested 
between the religious and the moral codes they main- 
tain, and the moral code which is being slowly 
evolved from scientific conceptions of the world and 
life. The one body of doctrine is rooted in theology 
and the supposed relation of man to a personal God, 
while the other either denies God altogether or con- 
jectures him as an unknowable first cause; and the 
simultaneous exposition of the two views must have a 
disturbing influence. Moreover— 


The one acknowledges a divine incentive to do right, the 
other only the conviction of reason to act in a way that is best 
for men. The “right” of the one is not always the “right” 
of the other. It would be unlawful for a religious person to 
pursue his ordinary vocation on the seventh day, but a man 
ossessing no religious belief would not be deterred if he found 
it convenient to do so. A practising Christian should sacrifice 
himself for his neighbor, but a follower of Spencer would hold 
that individuals have duties towards themselves as well as 
towards their neighbors. Scriptural religion also, owing to 
the remoteness of the period when its conduct laws were made, 
does not mention moral defects which have grown out of civ- 
ilization, such as temptation to alcoholism and the adultera- 
tion of food, yet these are held by the scientific to be grave 
offences against the race. Wars in the past have been sanc- 
tioned by religion, or, at at all events, not decreed as immoral, 
yet the humanitarian contingent of the scientific host considers 
them as such. 


This sense of conflict has made itself felt in almost 
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every domain of life to-day—in the relations of the 
sexes, in the attitude of the younger toward the older 
generations, in the clash 
dividualism, 
ism. 


between collectivism and in- 
between internationalism and _ patriot- 
The responses of the representative teachers of 
the age to the questionings of the modern world can 
only be described as baffling contradictory. 
Comte, Herbert Spencer, Tolstoy, Ibsen, Nietzsche 
—who can extract a coherent body of doctrine from 
these, admittedly great thinkers though they are ¢ 

Mr. Carrel does not pretend to solve the momen- 
tous problems that he suggests. Every individual, he 
seems to indicate, must settle his own problem and 
follow his own conscience. What is needed above all 
is the quality of moral courage. “ If existence be 
accepted,” a fortitude must be 
maintained to persevere in a well-ordered life of mod- 
erated but unfailing energy, of limited indulgence of 
the senses, of stoicism in bodily or mental pain, with 
a determination to strive for others as well as self 
without waiting for the final proof of the wisdom or 
the logical necessity for such a course.” 


and 


he says in closing, * 


CONFESSION. 
The 


Bible Confess your faults one to an- 
other.” But, like many another precept in the good 
book, this cannot be taken too literally. While it is, 
without doubt, an excellent plan for people of a cer- 
tain temperament to occasionally unburden to those 
in whom they have implicit faith, it, nevertheless, is 
a bad habit to follow. In the first place, no two peo- 
ple ever see things from exactly the same standpoint; 
in the second place, words convey such separate and 
distinct meanings to different individuals as often to 
make the same word or phrase absolutely incompre- 
hensible between minds of different powers of un- 
derstanding; and last, there is always the great 
Father-confessor to whom we may all turn, without 
need of words, and without danger of being misun- 
derstood. Just why men and women (women espe- 
cially) should feel the need of telling their affairs 
and their weaknesses to each other is a matter of 
speculation. Is it not because they have not yet 
found the source within themselves for which they 
are, unconsciously, hungering? The writer has 
found that to turn one’s self wrong-side-out, so to 
speak, to any human be ing is a great mistake. ‘ Fa- 
miliarity breeds conte mpt,” and only a great love can 
look behind the seeming darkness into the bright 
light of Divine Reality that shines in every human 
soul. The human father-confessor (excepting in 
rare instances) sees the fault through condemnatory 
eyes, and, what is still worse, the circumstance is pho- 
tographed upon his subeconsciousness to be forever 
associated with the culprit. He may forgive, but he 
rarely forgets, the circumstance. ‘The results are 
obvious, varying, of course, according to the spiritual 
status of the individuals concerned. The rare souls 
upon this earth who constantly keep their eves fixed 
upon the Real, to the exclusion of all else, “ restore 
such an one in a spirit of meekness, considering them- 
selves lest they also be tempted,” taking into con- 
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sideration the various factors, such as environment, 
temperament, health, ete., that enter into the case. 
To such the confession is merely incidental, and in 
no way associated with the real indiv idual, and, there- 
fore, regarded as something to be dismissed from 
mind and never to be referred to again. But the 
harm that is done the poor sinner( ?) cannot be esti- 
mated if, in a moment of impulsiveness, he should 
choose another kind of a confessor. 

Would that our laws might force some restriction 
of the tongue! ‘Too much cannot be spoken or 
written upon the barbarous practice of criticism. 
It belongs to the dark ages, and we of to-day should 
hide our faces in shame whenever we allow one nega- 
tive statement in regard to our fellowmen to fall 
from our lips—yes, or find lodgment ia our brains; 
and to rake up the past of an individual, telling this, 
that and the other about him—oh, what joy that is to 
the gossips! Just the same rule holds good of the 
immediate past as of that of long ago; indeed, those 
who would be most careful in hiding some‘far away 
skeleton are often the loudest in denunciation of 
some recent slight mistake. The question is, What 
are our friends doing now? What difference does it 
make if Jones made a fool of himself in some way, 
and Brown was drunk yesterday What difference 
does it make if Smith committed some heinous crime 
years ago? All the past has nothing necessarily to 
do with the man of to-day. To-day he may be a new 
creature. Let us assume that he is anyway. Meet 
your friend, in one sense, each day as though he were 
a stranger,—some one to become acquainted with 
anew—and you cannot conceive of the good you may 
accomplish in that way. Though he may be no 
different to-day from yesterday, your helpful 
thoughts, your persistent looking at the highest in 
him, may make his to-morrow—certainly will make 
some to-morrow—different for him. And don’t pa- 
tronize him. Remember that while he may have failed 
in some way where you have sueceeded, on some 
other side of his nature he may be more highly de- 
veloped than vou. Pat was not far wrong when, in 
drinking a clergyman’s health, he said: “ Here’s to 
you as good as ye are, and here’s to me as bad as I 
am, and as bad as I am, I’m as good as ye are, and as 
as ye are, ye’re as bad as I am.” In the last 
analysis the saint and the sinner stand side by side. 

Always let us keep in mind in receiving the con- 
fessions of those who come to us, that “ the Father 
maketh his sun to shine upon the evil and the good, 
and sendeth his rain upon the just and the unjust,” 
and give our love unqualifiedly and without stint to 
all. If we have any other feeling, we are not living 
at our highest. Look behind the veil of personality, 
Friends, and keep your eyes there, and vou will see 
the Soul, and seeing it realize, perhaps, the effort 
your friend is making to overcome, futile though it 
may appear. 

Phillips Brooks has said: “ If you have nothing to 
say to your child except that he is wast- 
ing opportunities and losing the value of his life, then 
you are coming to him not to fulfill, but to destroy. 

Make a great deal more of your right to praise 
the good than of your right to blame the bad. Never 


Zor vl 
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let a brave and serious struggle after truth and good- 
ness, however weak it may be (even if it utterly 
fail) pass unrecognized. Do not be chary of appre- 
ciation. Hearts are, unconsciously, hungry for it.” 

And again: “ Continuity and economy: these are 
the laws of him who is leading us. He always binds 
the future to the past. He wastes nothing... . 
You must let God teach you that the only way to get 
rid of your pa&t is to get a future out of it. God will 
waste nothing. There is something in your past— 
something, even if it only be the sin of which you 
have repented, which, if you can put it into his hands, 
will be a new life for you! ” 

So, friends, never mind what we may have done; 
the sins of years ago, or the sins of yesterday—the 
peccadilloes, or the graver crimes—they’re all alike, 
and they are not a part of our real selves. All of us 
are capable of rising to great heights now, and those 
who have the most to overcome often attain to the 
highest. ; 
“ Every day is a fresh beginning, 

Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 


And, in spite of all sorrow and possible sinning, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again. 


“INTERNATIONAL” ‘TEXT STUDY. 
1907.—Lesson No. 1. First month 6th. 
GOD THE CREATOR. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


“In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” 


Gen. 1: 1. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis 1: 1-24. 

[To Teacuers.—Any series of international lesson quarterlies 
may be used in connection with these comments; but if each 
member of the class has a Bible and uses it during the lesson, 


one copy of these notes may be made to answer the needs of 
the class. ] 


The word “ beginning,” as used in our lesson, re- 
fers to the beginning of the earth on which we live. 
It is not possible for us, even in our thought, to im- 
agine a time when God did not exist as a creative 
force. The only answer to the question so often 
asked by children, ““ Who made God?” is that God 
has always existed. 

There are few important differences between the 
common version of the text of our lesson and the 
revised translation. In the latter we have in the 
second verse, “* the earth was waste and void,” and in 
the twenty-first verse we have sea monsters instead 
of whales. 

In reading the narrative we note that there was 
light before the two great lights and the stars ap- 
peared. But there is nothing unreasonable in this. 
On days when there is a dense fog, or when the sky 
is covered with clouds, there is light upon the earth 
although the sun is not visible. So in the beginning 
of things the scientists teach us that the earth was en- 
veloped in clouds. As these clouds became less dense 
the sun and moon could have been seen, if there had 
been any living things to see them. Even before the 
clouds dispersed it was day on the side of the earth 
toward the sun and night on the other side. 

Aceording to the teachings of science there were 


the following phases in the formation of the earth: 
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the gaseous state, the condensation of the gaseous 
matter and the formation of the solar system, the 
giving forth of light, the upheaval of the continents 
and the shaping of the oceans, vegetable life on the 
continents, the sun made visible to the earth, the ap- 
pearance of animal life, higher forms of animal life, 
the appearance of man. 

The Hebrew word translated “ firmament ” means 
something stamped or beaten out. The meaning of 
the writer was that water in the form of clouds was 
separated from the water in the ocean. 

The account of the creation as given in Genesis 
shows what idea the Hebrews had of the beginning 
of things. Other early peoples had accounts more or 
less similar, but the Hebrew story is of greater value 
to us than any of the others, because we find in it the 
conception of one God by whom all things were 
made. It is of value, also, because it is one of the 
most beautiful prose poems in all literature. 

There is little doubt that the Hebrews believed the 
earth to have been created in six suecessive days, for 
the account says that “ God ealled the light Day, and 
the darkness he ealled Night.” But the writer of 
this chapter had no knowledge of geology. We do 
not go to Genesis to study either science or history, 
but to find out how men grew into the knowledge of 
God. 


Topics ror ApuLtTs.—The authors of Genesis. 
time when it was written. 
and in geology. 


The probable 
The order of creation in Genesis 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—Name in order the 
acts of creation as given in Genesis. How do the things made 
in the last two davs differ from those made in the first four? 
What is our duty to the animals God has made? 
agreeable animals “ good ”? 
know and love God better? 


How are dis 
Does nature study help us to 


——— 


= 
There is no law on the statute books compelling peo- 
ple to move up closer on the bench of life to make room 
for a blind brother ; but there is a divine law written on 
the hearts of men constraining them to make a place for 
him, not only because he is unfortunate, but also be- 
cause it is his right as a human being to share God’s 
greatest gift—the privilege of man to go forth unto his 
work. HELEN KELLER. 
Beeause another’s motive is unworthy, is never 
suiticient reason for our declining to serve that one. 
On the contrary, another’s unworthiness is only an 
added elaim upon Not 
merit, but his need, is all that we must consider. 
Christ’s life of service made this very plain. As 
Dr. McLaren writes: “ He did not m0- 
tives, and to heal beeause these 
nakedly selfish and so imperfect.” Things would go 
hard with most of us if Christ withheld his help to-day 
from all except those whose every motive he knew to 
be of the highest. The unworthier a fellow-man is, 
the more that one needs the help that only our unsel- 
fish, unquestioning love ean give him. If he 
fish, we ean show him what unselfishness is. 
unforgiving we can surprise and overw! 


our love. our neighbor’s 


eanvass 


retuse were so 


is sel- 
If he is 
elm him with 
forgiveness. But the surest way to in 
worthiness is to act 


IT; 


res, 


<a 
ease his un- 
as though we recognized it. 
Sunday Neh 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELETH MONTH 29, 1906. 


A LASTING REVIVAL. 


Tue progress of religion has been a series of ups 
and downs. A great awakening under some mighty 
impulse, and with the leadership of some religious 
genius and those inspired by him, has swept all before 
it, has carried a revolutionizing sense of the presence 
of God to multitudes, and then there has been a fall- 
ing away or a hardening over, and a longer or a 
shorter period of darkness and sin and futility. 
There was the wonderful spread of Christianity in 
the first centuries and the hardening into the church 
of the Middle Ages. There was the Protestant ref- 
ormation of Luther, fodowed by wave after wave of 
reformation in the different countries of northern 
Europe under Calvin, Knox and the others. There 
must have been a terrible subsidence by the time of 
George Fox and his friends, for they felt that relig- 
ion had practically died out in England and the 
greater part of Europe. Again there was a great 
movement that made religion a reality to the mul- 
titudes; but again there was a great subsidence. 
Wesley found the English-spe: aking peoples so far 
from being generally interested in religious life and 
experience that the work had practically all to be 
done over again. On up to our own time waves of 
revival have followed one another. Every com- 
munity has known its lesser revivals, its alternate 
periods of religious interest, when everybody has 
““ gone to the altar,” and of indifference to all efforts 
in behalf of the better things. 

Are we to go on in this way forever? It is but nat- 
ural that we should look at the past and expect that 
the future will be similar. It is a very common feel- 
ing among discouraged meetings that if a new im- 
pulse is to come it must come by a preacher being 
raised up, or by some one more gifted diviner 
things finding himself drawn to come and settle 
among them. It is natural thus to look back. But 
from time to time new lines have to be struck out. 
Perhaps we may now look forward to a religious 
awakening so solidly and soundly based that the ups 
and downs of past religious history will not be repeat- 
ed in the time to come. The spread of a knowledge 
and experience of the things of the spirit may have 
their obstacles in the future as in the past. But this 
particular characteristic perhaps will not be among 
them. 
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One tendency of the present times gives us good 
hope in this regard. A new thing has been found out. 
The child has been discovered. And with the discov- 
ery of the child modern education has grown up. At 
first we have been inclined to apply our new-found 
method chiefly to practical things. We have used 
education merely to prepare priests to minister to 
us. We have used it to fit us for business. Now we 
are coming to apply the principles and methods of 
education to the interests of religion. 

It is a matter of great significance that the evan- 
gelist Moody, in his latter days, devoted himself to 
building up a great educational agency; that wher- 
ever there used to be a camp meeting ground there is 
now a Chautauqua—a summer university. The very 
Salvation Army leaders are turning their attention 
to edneational methods. 

The interests of religious education have in this 
country been gathered together and focused in a 
national association. Those things that make for the 
development and nurture of the soul life in the uni- 
versities and colleges, in the public schools, in prepa- 
ration for business life, in the meeting for worship 
or church service, in the home, as well as in the First- 
day school itself, have been organized each in a de- 
partment. Conventions are held, books are written, 
and the problems and difficulties in the way of the 
new movement are being studied. Education is now 
the watchword with those who are doing the most 
for the advancement of religion. 

This means that the coming revival of religion, the 
present revival, has to do not only with those who 
have grown up in their sins and have hardened in 
them so that nothing short of a miracle, the miracle 
of conversion, can turn them to the way of life. It 
will have to do, primarily with the normal develop- 
ment and continuous nurture of the divine life. In- 
stead of the whirlwind campaign that caught up one 
generation, but left another to grow up in hardness 
and sin, there will be generation after generation 
growing in the things of the spiritual life. 

Those Friends who are building their meeting 
houses, or adding additions to their old ones, with a 
view to taking care adequately of their educational 
activities, as has been done at Lansdowne, at Chris- 
tiana, and now at Westfield, are in the line of the best 
tendencies of the present time. 


At the commencement exercises of a business col- 
lege in Philadelphia, Attorney General Bonaparte, 
recently our Secretary of the Navy, instead of tell- 
ing the students how to promote peace by the exten- 
sion of commerce, endeavored to convince his young 
hearers that the best way to preserve peace is by in- 
creasing our army and navy. He says this is neces- 
sary because the United States is no longer detached 
from the rest of the world, and has become so rich 
and powerful as to awaken envy and hatred. But if 
the United States was entirely safe during all the 
years when we had no army or navy to speak of, 
would not our greatest security lie in removing the 
cause of the present jealousy? Does any thoughtful 
person who is watching the trend of events really be- 
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lieve that there is the slightest danger of war be- 
tween the United States and any country across the 
ocean? With a growing sentiment in favor of sub- 
mitting all differences to a commission of inquiry 
before war is declared, our country should look to- 
ward the diminution, and not the increase, of arma- 
ments. ‘The ramifications of commerce and the uni- 
fication of the business interests of the different na- 
tions are such that two nations which felt like fight- 
ing each other would be held back by international 
diplomacy. 


There is now reason to hope that the long-con- 
tinued efforts of the Congo Reform Association will 
bear some fruit. Since Senator Lodge offered his 
resolution that the United States join in demanding 
an inquiry into existing conditions, it has been as- 
serted that last winter there were paid emissaries of 
the King of Belgium in Washington who succeeded 
in preventing any action by Congress, and Senator 
Paterson has offered a resolution asking that this be 
investigated. King Leopold now declares that he has 
never made any money out of his rubber plantations, 
and that the atrocities told of by the missionaries 
were stopped long ago; but if this is true it is very 
strange that he is unwilling to have matters investi- 
gated by an impartial tribunal. In order that our 
Congress may join in asking for suck an investiga- 
tion, the people of this country must show an interest 
in the matter. In order to increase the pressure of 


public opinion just now, when such pressure is 


needed, the Congo Reform Association is asking for 
more money. Contributions may be sent to the 
treasurer, John Car:, 723 Trement Temple, Boston, 
Mass. But contributions of influence are needed as 
well as more funds. Letters from individual Friends, 
and from gatherings of Friends, to members of Con- 
gress, will help hasten decisive action by our Govern- 
ment. 


CONFERENCE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT. 


The Publication Committee, to whose care was 
committed the printing and distribution of the pro- 
ceedings of the late General Conference, held at 
Mountain Lake Park, gives the following account of 
its stewardship: 

It was concluded by the committee that the Pro- 
ceedings could be printed as a supplement to THE 
INTELLIGENCER in a way to save considerable ex- 
pense, while increasing the facility of distribution, 
and insuring the certainty of being read by the 
largest number of interested persons. As most 
Friends know, that plan was adopted, and the sequel 
would seem to be its complete justification. 

By the Treasurer’s Report, printed on page 120 
of the Proceedings of the Mountain Lake Park Con- 
ference, it appears that the entire cost of reporting, 
printing and distributing the Proceedings of the To- 
ronto Conference was $1,373.03. The committee’s 
entire expenditure on account of the Mountain Lake 
Conference was as follows: Printing, binding and dis- 
tributing, $513.39; stenographer’s fees, $116.13, 


making a total of $629.52. Deducting this from the 
cost of a like service for the Toronto Conference we 
have a saving of $743.51 to the credit of the plan fol- 
lowed this year. 

It should be said, however, that the Proceedings 
of the conference of 1906 contain considerably less 
matter than did those of the Toronto Conference, but 
making due allowance for this difference the saving 
was very much in excess of the $300 which the com- 
mittee estimated as the net gain by publishing the 
Proceedings in the INTELLIGENCER. 

When the ease and thoroughness of the distribu- 
tion of the Proceedings are considered, and the fact 
that the reports of the work of the conference were 
read this year as they came out in weekly install- 
ments with interest, and by multitudes of Friends 
and others who have never waded through the bulky 
volumes containing the Proceedings of previous con- 
ferences, the committee feels that the plan adopted 
this year may be a satisfactory fixture for our future 
biennial gatherings. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. Evegene Baker, 
Chairman of Publication Committee. 
Philadelphia, 12th mo. Sth, 1906. 


FISHING CREEK HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 

Friends again gathered at Millville, Pa., in at- 
tendance at the Half-Year’s Meeting, on the 19th, 
20th and 21st of this month. R. Anna Kester recited 
an appropriate poem and William U. John ministered 
on Fourth-day. We were favored on the following 
day with the presence and ministerial labors of Isaac 
Wilson. He took up the account we have of Zac 
cheus, including the incident of his climbing a tree 
above the heads of the multitude that he might ob- 
tain a view of the Master who was passing by. He 
drew from this subject several illustrations of spir- 
itual truth which he made clear to the understanding 
of those present. The same evening a meeting was 
called at the meeting house, in the interest of the 
members of the class engaged in the study of the 

sible. They were desirous of having more light 

thrown on certain passages and statements of Serip- 
ture. Isaac opened with a short talk. Then several 
questions were presented which were answered by 
Isaac Wilson. After an interesting session the meet- 
ing closed. 

Sixth-day, Isaac arose, quoting the text, “ Ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me.” This he treated 
in a very clear and intelligent manner. The people 
of those Eastern countries were continually prone te 
the use of figurative language. In keeping with this 
trait Jesus often spoke by parables as best adapted 
for impressing the minds of his hearers. In this way 
he speaks of death, though the soul does not die. The 
meaning of death in this sentence is leading a | 
wholly regardless of and separated from anything 
good. Thus many, metaphorically speaking, ar 
buried in graves of varying depth, entirelv absorbed 
in temporal enjovments or enslaved by habit; they 
are dead as far as the higher and nobler aims of lif 
are concerned. But the Christ Power is able 
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itually to resurrect these. It is said, ** The dead 
shall hear his voice, and they that hear shall 
live.” Isaae also exposed the fallacy of the doctrine 
of original sin, bringing in the words of Jesus, speak- 
ing of a little child, saving, * Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” Continuing, the speaker turned his at- 
tention to the conversion of St. Paul when on the 
road to Damascus, going there with a view of seck- 
ing out Christians, in order that he might subject 
them to the rigors of persecution. The effect of the 
light shining around, and the voice as of Jesus ad- 
dressing him, was such that he fell to the earth with 
the weight of conviction struck home to his soul. 
As he lay there all trembling the voice did not tell 
him to go back and spend his time idly at home, but 
to proceed, being told that it should be made known 
to him what he should do when he arrived at the city. 
Had he realized what was to follow he might have 
been startled and have shrunk back from his duty. 
It was necessary that it be gradually unfolded as he 
could bear it. Ile was led along as he yielded to 
Divine Power to a man who informed him of his 
work, as the great apostle of the Gentiles. It was an 
advantage to these men to be brought together. It 
confirmed both by the most signal proofs that they 
were right in taking up the work of the Lord. The 
qualities that made Paul dangerous as a persecutor, 
when divinely guided made him eminent as a minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ. Though not attended with any 
remarkable circumstance, we are liable to sueh Di- 
vine visitations with our attention arrested just as 
suddenly, as unexpectedly, as was the ease with Paul. 
They may come to turn us to nobler pursuits than 
these in which we are engaged, from many things 
that would lead to evil, and they may be nothing 
more than the query addressed to each individual, 
What am I doing this for? By inattention to this 
monitor, we gradually fail to hear its voice, or if we 
do, become indifferent to it, and fall into the condition 
of the child which for punishment was shut in a room 
by itself and was told something would talk to it. 
The child thus imprisoned after a while called out, 
* Mother, it is talking, 
closed the service with praver. 


but I am: not hearing.” Isaae 

Looking’ over the mit eting one familiar Friend Was 
absent. He is among the number of worthy Friends 
who have been claimed by death. No more shall we 
see David Masters, cheertul 


brightened others into cheerfulness, 


whose countenance 


whose amiable 
qualities surrounded him with hosts of friends, and 
whose cordial greeting was pleasant to experience. 
The writer considers himself well 
perseve ring To attend the Haif-Year’s Meeting, 


more to mingle in 


anid 
a social and 
meeting capacity with the good people ot Millville 
| i whom he 


ind kindnesses received. 


in being able once 


nd vicinit feels indebted for many 


lavors 
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moral and 
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Evil is perpetually engaged, attempting to ,subvert 
the good, frequently assuming the guise of some 
noble quality. Under this appearance the unwary 
are deceived, and many are led away to fall a prey to 
appetite and passion, to selfish desire, or to inordinate 
love of gain. To the latter we owe the unscrupulous 
acts of certain great corporations that use their power 
to draw to themselves many outward advantages, 
greatly to the detriment of the rights and interests 
of others. But there are already hopeful signs that 
wrong and injustice will not be allowed to triumph. 
The activity in our own Society along different lines 
points to a brighter, better day. Liberalizing ten- 
dencies are operative in other denominations, and 
show that they are on a forward movement. In vari- 
ous quarters agencies have been springing up, and are 
greatly enlarging their usefulness in diminishing the 
misery and increasing the happiness of mankind. So 
the general outlook is encouraging and full of hope. 
Elysburg, Pa. GJ. 


EQUIPMENT FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
TEACHING. 

When the graded course of lessons was diseussed at 
the Toronto Conference, 1 remember that my chief 
thought about it was that it would mean an expen- 
diture, on the part of the teacher, of much time, and, 
what means more to most of us, money. She would 
have to become a student again and call to her aid 
all the books she could borrow or buy. 

The truth of my impression was made clear to me 
this fall when, after eleven years out of the First-day 
school, I again took a class of boys and girls between 
the ages of nine and eleven. 

In the graded course children of that age study the 
Old Testament heroes, with especial attention paid 
to memorizing. My immense ignorance of the Bible 
was the first stumbling block in my way. Being 
much tied down by family cares, I could not spend 
time in libraries. I had to have books and have them 
in my home. I applied to Dr. Holmes, of 
Swarthmore, to know which Bible Dictionary he con- 
sidered best. He said the “‘ Hastings New Bible Dic- 
tionary ” was the only really satisfactory one, and 
that cost $28.50. It is a work of five volumes. The 
Board of Managers of the Brooklyn First-day school 
has some money at its disposal, and was quite willing 
to buy this dictionary for the use of the teachers, and 
has since done it. But that did not help me, because 
I had to do my work at home. So I bought the dic- 
tionary myself and am glad to own it, for it is a valu- 
able work for family use. Besides that, I suppose I 
have spent five dollars in maps, pictures and other 
helps to my study. The 


own 


Board of Managers has 


bought three sets of Old Testament  stereoptic 
pictures which I use in my class. They are gotten 


out by Underwood & Underwood, New York, and 


cost nine dollars a set. There are fifty-one views in 
each set, a book explaining them and five maps. In 


class of ten- 


the size of mine we ought to have 


0 that we should have a st reoscope and pic- 
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taining Brown’s “ Miniature Bible Pictures” (pub- 
lished by George P. Brown, Beverly, Mass. ), the 
extra maps which come with the stereoscopic pic- 
tures, parts of the Bible which | wish the children to 
memorize, and notes which I wish them to learn, com- 
plete the apparatus which I find necessary for the 
work of this class. That seems like a large outlay, 
but I have not been able to see how I could present 
the subject of the Old Testament heroes to these 
boys and girls in a manner satisfactory to myself 
with less. 

If there is inspiration to be gained from the lives 
of these men we want to make them live again for our 
children. This is a difficult thing to do at best, and 
with only half an hour a week at our disposal we need 
all the helps we can get. And the children will be 
benefited by their instruction just in proportion as 
the teacher is inspired by her more extended study 
and can present the subject to them in a forceful 
manner. 

That it is worth all it costs I am fully convineed. 
No kind of picture, accessible to us, gives us so true 
an idea of the country as those used with the stereo- 
scope, and these collections made by Underwood & 
Underwood are valuable ones. With these pictures, 
and the maps which accompany them, the children 
trace the journeys of Abraham, see the grain fields of 
Isaac, go with Joseph down into the wonderland of 
Egypt, and wander with Moses and the children of 
Israel back into the Land of Canaan. Palestine be- 
comes to them a real place, and I have faith to be- 
lieve that the interest in the Bible gained in this way, 
and with the help of a teacher whose devotion should 
be so great that she can brook no uncertain knowl- 
edge of her subject, will be of life-long value to 
them. Marianna 8S. Rawson. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SUFFRAGE MEETING AT CHESTER. 
{From the Chester, Pa., Times.] 


Stories of the trials and troubles of the cause of 
woman’s suffrage in England and of the so-ealled per- 
secutions of its adherents, together with interesting 
accounts of the doings at the Copenhagen Alliance 
of International Woman Suffragists, at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, formed the basis for a most interesting and 
instructive talk at the meeting of Friends in the Mar- 
ket Street meeting house yesterday afternoon. 

The speaker was Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, inter- 
national secretary of the Suffrage Association, and 
the meeting was under the care of the Philanthropic 


Committee of the Concord Quarterly Meeting of 


Friends. Mrs. Avery has represented the cause in 
nearly every civilized country of the world, and spoke 
charmingly and convincingly of her experiences and 
of the work elsewhere. She declared that woman 
suffrage in this country receives much less attention 
than it does in many less advanced countries, a condi- 
tion which she was rather at a loss to account f 
but which she deplored greatly. 

[In her talk she described the Copenhagen Alli 
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the beginning of the sessions and two other coun- 
tries sent delegates later. The Alliance was presided 
over by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, of this country. 
Mrs. Avery was secretary, and the statisties which 
she presented at the meeting were matters of which 
she had made personal record. 


One of the unique facts stated by the speaker was 


that woman suffrage has made more rapid progress 
in monarchial than republican countries. 


Sweden, 


Italy and even Russia have been active in the move 
ment. 


In Sweden alone there are 80,000 members. 
Mrs. Avery took occasion to refer to the labors of 


the late Susan B. Anthony, and paid a tribute to her 
life and work. 


Previous to the lecture by Mrs. Avery, Charles 
Palmer read a paper by Mariana W. Chapman, of 
New York, on “ Woman as a Citizen.” 


A MEETING HOUSE WITH 
SCHOOL ROOMS. 


The Friends of Westfield (Cinnaminson), near 
Riverton, N. J., for several months, while important 
additions and repairs were being made to their meet- 
ing house, have been meeting in the school house 
near by. Last First-day, the 23d, they oceupied for 
the first time their enlarged meeting house. The im- 
provements made were in the interest of the First 
day school. 


FIRST-DAY 


The house as it has been for years was 
quite adequate for the needs of the Friends accus- 
tomed to gather there, except that the classes of the 
First-dav school had to carry on their work in dif- 
ferent corners of the one large room. It came to be 
felt that the First-day school work was of so much 
There 
was noweason why it should be carried on in a make- 
shift way in a house built without reference to its 
It’ was determined to 
rooms for the different classes. 

Che addition to the house consists of a number of 


importance as to demand adequate quarters. 


needs. have separate class 


separate small class rooms, so that each class of the 
school ean now have a room to itself. The meeting 
house, which is in a pretty grove of evergreens in the 
small village ot Westfield, and over tile from 
Riverton, is now a model building for a meeting and 
First-dav school. might 
well be made to it by any Friends who contemplate 


one n 
Pilgrimages of inspection 


adapting to the present-day activities of a religious 
body their meeting houses that were built without 
reference to such activities and inadequate for them. 
At the close of the First-day 


assembled. 


school the meeting 
After a time of worship a paper 


writte1 
Clayton Conrow 


bv 


Was read bv his son 


which was as follows: 


HISTORICAL SKE 


Westfield received its name from the fact 
was the west field of the fam 
Lippincott, who owned the ] 
and east, in the latt part of : 


north 


century. 
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was nearly all owned and occupied by members of the 
Society of Friends, it is presumed that they had some 
sort of building in which to meet for divine worship, 
as they were noted for their assiduous devotion to 
their religious meetings. 

This stone house was destroyed by fire in 1859, 
and the present structure was erected on its ruins in 
the same year. It is recorded that Elias Hicks at- 
tended a meeting here in 1801. 

In connection with the wagon sheds, there was also 
erected a barn for the accommodation and protection 
of equestrian horses, which indicated the prevailing 
mode of traveling in those early days. 

The first school house erected on the same prem- 
built of near the angle of the 
road, leading to Moorestown, about the year 1790. 
This is the school house of which Benjamin Hallo- 
well speaks in his memoirs at the 


ises was also 


stone, 


age of nineteen. 
He began his long and successful career of teaching 
in the year 1818. Ile mentions incidentally that at 
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times he had as many as eighty scholars, and was | 


assisted by one Charles Lippincott, whom he taught 
surveying as a recompense. He boarded a short time 
with Abram and Abigail Lippincott, who lived on 
the adjoining property, and that later his home was 
with John and Letitia Parry, who lived nearly a mile 
distant on the property lately owned by the late 
William Parry, Jr., the way to which was a path 
through pine woods. 


He remarks that his friends | 


were solicitous about his safety, fearing he might be 


waylaid and robbed, as he frequently spent his even- | 


ings at the schoolhouse studying. This building was 
torn down in 1840 and the material used in the con- 
struction of the foundation walls of the present 
larger brick one. 

William Parry was the first teacher in the new 
house. It being the only school in the neighborhood, 
students walked long distances, some four miles or 
more, to attend. 
one hundred. 


The number would often exceed 


The pine woods above referred to grew very tall, 
and when it was cut off in after years to clear the 
land the axeman left one tree, which became a land- 
mark of the neighborhood, it being on a slight eleva- 


tion, and could be seen from several points of van- | 


tage four or five miles distant, the top being readily 
recognized by its striking resemblance to a horse and 
rider in full flight. 

Westfield is notable, locally, at least, for a well 
which it contains, the result of a dream. 

Abraham Lippincott, previously mentioned, found 
much difficulty in obtaining water sufficient for his 
stock and household uses, having dug several times 
sixty or more feet in depth and failed utterly to find 
water. One summer day he laid down to take a nap 
after his mid day meal. He dreamed that if he would 
dig a well at an indicated spot, about fifty or sixty 
feet from his dwelling, he would find plenty of water. 
Upon arising he mentioned the subject to his wife, 
who advised him to make the attempt at once, as they 
had so many failures, whereupon he called his men 
together and set them at work, the result being that 


within a few hours they found an abundance of water 
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only seventeen feet deep. This well, long known 
as ‘‘ Abram’s well,” may never become as famous as 
that of Jacob of Bible story, yet we may safely say 
that it has quenched the thirst of many a weary and 
way-worn traveler from its inexhaustible supplies. 

Any history of Westfield, however short, without 
reference to its post-ottice would be incomplete, for 
it is through this medium that we are kept in touch 
with the pulsations of the outer world, and the name 
ot ours is a constant reminder of the traditions of the 
past, when the Indian roamed at will over his favor- 
ite hunting grounds, and ensnared the toothsome shad 
from the waters of the noble Delaware, and gathered 
the sap from the sugar maples which grew upon its 
banks. 

Thus the euphonious name of Cinnaminson, of In- 
dian origin, meaning ‘“* Sweet Water,” handed 
down to posterity, as the name of our post-oflice, sup- 
planting the more commonplace and modern one of 
* Westtield,” which was pre-empted by a more pre- 
tentious town of Union County, of this State. Our 
post-office was established in 1843, and the late Wil- 
liam R. Lippincott, then a lad of thirteen, with a view 
of promoting the enterprise, volunteered to be the 
first mail carrier, whose duty it was to meet the stage 
from Camden at Moorestown, to deliver the out- 
going and receive the incoming mail. This mail 
route was continued until 1851, when Riverton was 
founded, and the railroad station established, and the 
Cinnaminson mail was diverted to that channel, to 
which it has adhered to the present time. 

It may be mentioned that in the early history of 
Westfield there was settlement of farmers 
along the river shore, extending back a distance of 
half a mile, the navigable streams being considered 
natural highways. The adjacent lands being more 
accessible, were settled first. Thus these two settle- 
ments, separated by an almost unbroken forest, were 
connected by a blind roadway, which left the king’s 
highway at the place where Jacob L. Harris’s wheel- 
wright shops now stand, thence pursuing a winding, 
zigzag course in a northwesterly direction, passing on 
the way to the river a body of water called Jack’s 
Pond, near the site of the Riverton Gas Works. The 
said pond, as is well known, has been entirely drained 
oft. 

The First-day school connected with this meeting 
was established in 1871, under the superintendence 
for thirty-three years of our late friend, Ezra Lip- 
pincott. The teachers being more or less handi- 
capped in their efforts to obtain the best results by 
the confusion incident to having four classes taught 
at the same time in one room, it was deemed advisa- 
ble to build a separate room for each class. That 
work having now been consummated, and the walls 
and ceiling of this room having been renovated, we 
feel as if we were starting upon a new era of pros- 
perity, and the fervent desire is with us to commemo- 
rate this reopening of our building as worthy of more 
than a passing notice. Let it mark a renewed effort 
to enlarge our borders and widen our influence for 
good in the land inherited from a noble ancestry, 


“ And, cast in some diviner mold, 
Let the new cycle outdo the old.” 


is 
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THE YEAR AT SWARTHMORE. 

{Extracts from the Report of President Swain to the stock- 
holders. } 

In 1902, when Dr. Joseph Swain became president 
of Swarthmore College, the enrollment of students 
was 209. In his fifth annual report to the stockhold- 
ers of Swarthmore College, holding their annual 
meeting at Fifteeenth and Race Streets, he was able 
to state that the number of students in the college has 
been increased to 309, showing a gain of even one 
hundred students in four years 

After a statement showing the 
faculty, Dr. Swain mentions the gifts received dur- 
ing the past year. They are as follows: 

The year has been a very encouraging one 
number and amount of gifts to the college. 
mated that the legacy of Susan W. 
amount to $40,000. 

Among the many needs mentioned one year ago 
the need of a library building and an endowment for 
its maintenance seemed of great importance. This 
need has been supplied through the gift of Andrew 
Carnegie of fifty thousand dollars for a new library 
building. Andrew Carnegie’s offer was made on the 
condition that a new endowment of fifty thousand 
dollars should be raised for the library. In less than 
two months from the time the word was received 
from Andrew Carnegie concerning his conditional 
gift, the required amount for endowment was sub- 
scribed by a few friends of the college without mak- 
ing a general appeal. 

There are several minor gifts which are no less 
appreciated, however, than the larger ones. Among 
these are the portraits of Dean Elizabeth Powell 
Bond and Professor Susan J. Cunningham; the sum 
of four hundred dollars given by Morris L. Clothier, 
class of ’90, to the Department of Physics; the sum 
of five hundred dollars given by Owen Moon, Jr., 
class of ’94, the interest of which is to be used in the 
Delta Upsilon prizes in oratory. 

A handsome collection of minerals from the es- 
tate of the late Joel Scarlet has been placed in the 
department of chemistry. 

The private library of Susan J. Cunningham, 
which consists of mathematical and astronomical 
books, has been presented to the library. 

The daughters of M. Fisher Longstreth have pre- 
sented to the college about one hundred volumes of 
books and several instruments which belonged to 
their father. The collection of books consists mainly 
of astronomical papers and reports of observatories, 
the most valuable of which are the reports from 
Greenwich Observatory from 1820 to 1831, 
Struve’s measures of Double Stars. 

One thousand dollars have been added to the girls’ 
athletic fund, to be used in grading their new athletic 
field. 

A new fence has been built around the 
men’s athletic field. 

The matter of teachers’ salaries and the pension- 
ing of retiring professors, two subjects that have 
been pretty generally discussed of late, comes in for 
a large share of attention. Dr. Swain declared that 
teachers are not well enough paid. He says: 


changes in the 


in the 
It is esti- 
Lippincott will 


and 


voung 


“ The college has in its faculty several members 
who have been offered places elsewhere at higher 
salaries than they are paid here. These men have 
been kept at Swarthmore because they have great 
confidence in the future development of the institu- 
tion. Professors eminently fitted for our work are 
rare, and they ought to be adequately paid and 
equipped for their work. It is only in this way that 
we can hope to keep such men in the long run. 
Whenever the progress of the college is checked such 
teachers will accept calls elsewhere. If the college 
makes the same progress in the next four as has been 
shown in the past four years, the same spirit will con- 
tinue to be found in the faculty. It is only in secur- 
ing endowment in sufficient amount to make Swarth- 
more the best small college in America that this 
spirit can be cultivated to the highest degree. ‘ Like 
begets like.’ ” 

On the subject of retiring allowances for profes- 
sors, Dr. Swain dealt in detail with the whole mat- 
ter, setting forth the position of Swarthmore College 
and suggesting to the Board of Managers methods of 
solving the problem. His report reads as follows: 

‘The recent. action of the Carnegie Board, 
has charge of the fund of ten millions, the 
of which is to be used 


which 
income 
to assist retiring professors 
excluding all professors in institutions which are in 


any sense denominational, from receiving benefits of 


this fund, emphasizes the necessity for 


all colleges 
and universities to face the question of a retiring al- 
lowance for their teachers. The Board of Managers 
have the question under careful consideration. Just 
what action will be taken is not yet determined. It is 
recognized that both in the interest of efficie ney of 
work and in justice to those who have given faith- 
fully the best periods of their lives to the college, a 
fund should be provided for this purpose. Other- 
wise, Sw icaieemen in common with other institutions 
not reeeiving the benefit of the fund, will suffer in 
competition. 


Among denominational colleges and universities 
there is a wide difference in regard to their denomi- 
national limitations. Swarthmore College, in accord- 
ance with the liberal spirit of the Friends in religion 
and toward education, has no denominational require- 
ments for admission to the college nor for gradua- 
tion. Students and members of the faculty who are 
not members of the Society of Friends have the same 
rights and privile ges in Swarthmore College as mem- 
bers of the Society. The one « 
that the Board of Managers 
Friends, in accordance with the 
of the charter are as follows: 
“The officers and managers of the 
shall be members of the 
whose auspices Swarthmore 
and no others may be elected to said offices.” 
The Board of Managers have verv 
no denominational restrictions on the 
students, but the fact 
composed of Friends insures that the standard 
life of the college shall be such as Friends 
Swarthmore College is not now eligible to the : 
vantages of the Carnegie Fund for retirin 


im tes 


ficial requirement is 
tre its officers must be 


1 


eharter. The 


words 
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Friends 


College 
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was 


that the gov 


approve. 
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The statement from the charter quoted above makes 
it ineligible. The special feature which makes 
Swarthmore a Friends’ college insures to its constit- 
uency the cultivation of those fundamental principles 
of character which the ‘vy hold essential to a true life. 
These principles will not be given up. It is true that 
the question is now a technical one. If this sentence 
were omitted from the charter, and the college con- 
ducted exactly it is with exactly the same 
Board, and with the present police Vv; the college would 
be eligible to the benefits of the Carnegie Fund. 

The college must under all circumstances stand 
faithfully for the educational ideals of the founders 
making character of fundamental and paramount im- 
portance. If this idea prevails, 
tition which the ¢ Fund will certainly bring, 

justice to those who have served the 
al usefully, 
secured by 


now, 


as 


to meet the compe- 
‘arnegie 
colle re long 
a fund for a retiring allowance must be 
Here is a noble field for 
gifts from those having especially at heart the reten- 
tion of the features above mentioned. 


Swarthmore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ANNUAL 


PEACE 


MEETING. 


SOCIETY. 


Strong arguments against warfare and in favor of 
the discontinuance of any further preparations for 
war were made at the fortieth annual meeting’ ot the 


Pennsylvania Peace Society, 
Association Building, at 
Streets. 

Judge Ashman, of the Orphans’ Court, president 
of the society, presided. 
Alfred H. Love, a 


victions of the 


in the Young Friends’ 


Fifteenth and Cherry 


According to annual cus- 
vice-president, read the eon- 
organization. He suggested that the 
French Government and the 
referred to The Hagne Tribunal. 
said there should be rejoicing rather than ob- 

in San Japanese children 
was an opportun- 
ity for educating them in the true spirit of American- 
Hle objected to anv further increase of .\meri- 
can forees in the Philippine Islands. 
The principal address of the afternoon was made 
W ‘liam L. Jones, New Rochelle, N. Y., who 
spoke on * Man’s Paramount Duty.” The continued 
application of the Golden Rule, he said, would bring 
pe ace e\ vervwhe ‘re and would make 


tom, 


hetween the 
‘hureh be 


controversy 
Catholic ¢ 

He 
jection Francisco because 
in the for thus there 


were schools, 


sli. 


by 


all life supremely 
happy. 

Villard, 
Garrison, spoke 


Oswald Garrison a grandson of 
Llovd He 


against any increase in the size of the navy, and pro 


William 


in the evening. protested 


posed the organization of an anti-navvy league. 
The ] Rev. Dr. scott F. Hershey, ot W ooster. >... 
spoke on “ A Review of the History of American 


Diplomaev.” 


H 


without ( xeeption this eountry 


that almost 


had attempted to set 


cited incidents to show 


tle all diplomatie questions in a broad spirit 

The evening session closed with an address bh 
Henry W. Wilbur. on “* The Essentials of Peace.” 
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are manifesting a desire for peace, and as President Roosevelt 
says in his message to Congress, ‘We should as a nation « 
everything in our power for an honorable peace’; and as Se 
retary Root declares, ‘We wish for no victories but those o/ 
peace,’ there yet remains especial need not only to hold thes: 
gains, but to further them by keeping alive the necessity of 
removing the causes and abolishing the customs of war, livin 
the conditions and promulgating the principles of peace. 
*First.—We are convinced: That the wisdom and efficienc) 
of the second Hague Conference which we suggest should lx 
called for the 18th of May, would be proven by legislating fo: 
* those things which make for peace,’ without giving any licens: 
to war. That sincerity should go with obligations, arbitratior 
treaties and a determination to make them the substitute fo: 
war, and The Hague Court the tribunal of last resort, with 
out any provision for handing over any controversy from the 
mut. n case of lisagrcement, to the arbitrament of war. 
That in favoring an arrest and reduction of arma 
Victor Hugo declares, ‘they are the chief cause of 
should add with a view to their abolition by making 
them useless and by putting our trust in reason and law and 
good faith, through economic and social means for the removal! 
of the obstacles that stand in the way of peace, holding that 
peace is a result of specific conditions that do no violence to 
truth, justice, equal rights, a common brotherhood, the sacred 
ness of human life and the obligations of religion and our faith 
in the court of arbitration. 
* Third.—That neutrality 


* Second. 
me nts, 
war, 


as 


we 


should be strictly observed by na 
tions not engaged in war, and where citizens of such contribute 
money, munitions of war or any aid for either belligerent they 
should be dealt with as disloyal to their country and to the 
universal law of peace. 

‘ Fourth.—That an international congress, co-operating with 
The Hague Court, should be established to meet at regular 
periods, raising the supremacy of law to the highest standard, 
with fixed principles that war is never justifiable, never imper 
ative and never honorable, but always sacrifices righteousness, 
and that peace which is the result of righteousness. 

*Fifth.—That education the opportunity and the possi- 
bility for peace, and we should rejoice that we have in San 
Francisco, as well as elsewhere, the children, whether from 
Japan or any other country, anxious to go to school; for 
thereby we may teach them republic an and peaceable principles, 
and, whether they remain in this country or not, may be mes- 
sengers of civilization, liberty and peace, especially if we 
introduce into our schools the study of peace and good gov- 
ernment and how to prevent war, or, as Secretary Root says: 


Is 


‘To reach the goal for which we are pressing forward,’ the 
governing multitude must first acquire knowledge that comes 
from universal education, respect for law, consideration for 


the lawful expressions of the public will, love of justice, mercy, 
liberty and order. 

* Sixth.—That the French complications of Church and State 
can be readily, satisfactorily and peaceably adjusted by sim- 
ply saying * Hands off of Church, and hands off of State! ’ 
in the spirit of William Penn on toleration, and that reply of 


high authority, * Render, therefore, unto Cesar the things 
which are Cysar’s and unto God the things that are God’s.’ 


And the bill of rights of this State that guarantees 
authority can in any case 
the rights of conscience.’ 
the to The Hague Court. 

“Seventh.—That the mistake of the United States in the 
seizure and military occupation of the Philippine Islands and 
the horrors therein committed by the army can best be re- 
quited by ceasing to send additional troops, and, by cultivating 
the freedom of trade, giving through civic righteousness all the 
advantages of our civilization, institutions, schools and influ- 
ence, ond opening the way for their independence.” 


‘no human 
whatsoever interfere with or control 
If this will not preserve peace, refer 
case 





BOOKS AND READING. 


By the entry of 


Arthur Sherwell into Parliament, 
the views and 


accurate statistical information on 
temperance questions which we have come to asso- 
ciate with the names of Rowntree and Sherwell will 
now have the opportunity of direct exposition in the 
House of Commons. Arthur Sherwell, 
Me th on, formerly connected 
Hugh Price Hughes in the West 
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known work on “ Life in West London.” In 1899 
appeared the first edition of “‘ The Temperance Prob- 
lem and Social Reform,” the outcome of his collabo- 
ration with Joseph Rowntree. It will be remem- 
bered how the volume at once took rank as a standard 
work of reference. In view of a strong probability 
that licensing reform will occupy the prominent place 
in the next Parliament session, it seems specially ap- 
propriate that one of the authors of the above-named 
work should be present with his encyclopedic knowl- 
edge on that subject.—The Friend (London). 


“ What is Japanese Morality?” is answered in a 
little volume of 88 pages by James A. B. Scherer. 
The substance of his interesting presentation of the 
subject is that loyalty is exalted above all other vir- 
tues to such an extent that many crimes are com- 
mitted in its name. It is this exaltation of loyalty, 
coupled with unusual self-control, that has made the 
Japanese such good fighters. The writer also de- 

ares that the Japanese consider it worse to be im- 
polite than to tell a falsehood. Loyalty on the part 
of vassals elicits reciprocal benevolence on the part 
of the lord who is served. 
among the nobility as unworthy of men who traffic in 
spiritual entities. Hence these two favorite moral 
maxims which answer each other: * Above all things 
men must practice charity, for it is by almsgiving 
that wisdom is fed.”” ** Less than all things men must 
grudge money, for it is by riches that wisdom is hin- 
dered.” (The Sunday School Times Company, 
Philadelphia. Price, 75 cents, postage paid.) 


Stinginess is despised 


‘The Book of Elizabethan 
Willian: Stanley Braithwaite. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
ner & Co. 

This is indeed 


Verse.” Edited by 
Introduction by 


Boston: H. b. T 


lur- 


“A volume of enticing lines, 

Able to ravish any dull conceit,” 
comprising well-nigh seven hundred poems, a rich 
treasure-trove drawn from the vast seas of poetry of 
Shakespeare’s century. Mr. Braithwaite has given us 
a most brave book, a volume ove ‘flowing with lordly 
music and high imaginings. He follows the example 
of Palgrave’s “* Golden Treasury ” in grouping the 
songs according to subjects, opening with exquisite 
fresh lyrics of dawn and spring-time, and passing on 
to love songs and madrigals and dainty shepherd 
songs, lovely poems to the skylark and the nightin- 
gale and to daffodils and roses and holly and other 
old English birds and flowers and trees, and giving 
many a poem weighty with solemn dignity and beau- 
tiful truth. I know of no other single volume where- 
in so wide a friendship may be made with the best 
songs of Spenser and Sidney and Shakespeare and 
Jonson Herrick, and all that golden company of poets 
who made the days of Queen Elizabeth and Kings 
James and Charles glorious above all days of our 
English race. 

If we respond to the poetical appeal of Words- 
worth and Tennyson and Whittier—as so many 
Friends do—it behooves us likewise to cherish the 
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elder singers to whom they paid devoted allegiance. 
What are the opening lines of Whittier’s poems but 
these ,— 

‘I love the old melodious lays 

Which softly melt the ages through, 
The songs of Spencer’s golden days, 
Arcadian Sidney’s silvery phrase, 
Sprinkling our noon of time with freshest 
morning dew.” 

The antique grace, the quaint charm, the childlike 
freshness and wonderful vigor of the Elizabethan 
poets, receive, | fear, too scant appreciation among 
us; for this we may thank our inherited puritanie 
austerity that in its rigor has excluded the innocent 
and delightful muses of old. Such a choice anthol- 
ogy as Braithwaite’s,—‘ beauty making beautiful 
old rime,”—the labor of love of one who is himself 
an accomplished poet, must have an honorable share 
in reviving our friendship with the singers of 
Eliza’s golden prime.” 


** great 


WHEN EVEN COMETH ON. 
The mother-heart doth yearn at eventide, 

And, 

When even cometh on they all fare 


whereso’er the straying ones may roam, 

home. 

*"Neath feather sheltering the broods doth hide; 

In eager flights the birds wing to their nest, 

While happy lambs and children miss the sun, 

And to the folds do hustle one by one, 

West. 

All ye who hurry through life’s busy day, 
Hark to the greeting that the Ages tell, 


‘The sun doth rise and set, 


As night doth gather slowly in the 


hail and farewell.” 
But comfort ye your heart where’er ye stray, 
For those who through this little day do roam, 
home. 


Lucy EB. 


When even cometh on shall all fare 
Tilley 


BIRTHS 


McDOWELL.—At 48 East Thirty-fifth Street, Bayonne, N. J., 
Fourth-day, Twelfth month 20th, 1906, to Alexander H. and 
Mary Dell Vail McDowell, a daughter, who has been named 
Ella Vail. 

SELLERS.—At Meriden, Conn., Twelfth 
to Philip and Susanna Garrett Sellers, a 
named Florence Garrett Sellers. 


TAYLOR.—At 348 East Union Street, Burlington, N. J., on 
Fourth-day, the 5th of Twelfth month, 1906, to Shreve 
and Amy Hutchinson Taylor, a son, who is named 
Boune Taylor. 


THAYER.—At Port Washington, L. I., on the 14th of Elev- 
enth month, 1906, to George A. and Elizabeth H. C. Thayer, a 
son, who is named Robert Warren. 


1906, 
who is 


month 2\1st, 
daughter, 


> 
rer 
Rogers 


Edwin 


MARRIAGES 


POWELL.—Richard Downing, Jr., of East Nor- 
wich, L. I., and Sarah T. Powell, of Farmingdale, by Friends’ 
ceremony, at the home of the bride’s father, Walter Powell, 
at Farmingdale, L. L., at noon, Twelfth month 12th, 1906. 


LOW NES—LOWNES.—In Norristown, Pa., Twelfth month 
12th, 1906, at the home of Charles 8. and Martha E. Platt, 
under the care of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting of Friends, J. 
Russell Lownes, of Highland, Cal., and Mariana Lownes, of 
Norristown, Pa. 


DOWNING 


DEATHS. 
BROWN.—After a long, tedious illness, Hannah A. Brown, 
at the home of her son, Charles A. Brown, Eleventh month 
18th, 1906, aged 76 years. She was one of a large family 
whose parents were Aaron and Hannah Ward Chandler, and 
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widow of Ethan A. Brown, Her two children, Charles A. 
Brown and Annetta B. Clements, cherish her many virtues and 
high standard of character. A birthright member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, and for many years an elder 
therein. 


CLEMENT.—At his home, near Mantua Grove, N. J., Tenth 
month 22d, 1906, Edward H. Clement, aged 76 years, a member 
of Woodbury Monthly Meeting; a patient sufferer at rest. 


CONARD.—On Twelfth month 15th, 1906, Alfred F. Conard, 
in his 72d year. The funeral was held at Old West Grove Meet- 
ing House, on Third-day, Twelfth month 18th, at 1 p.m. 


LAWTON.—At her home in Pittstown, N. Y., Eleventh 
month 20th, 1906, Abigail Lawton, aged 75 years and 8 days; 
the oldest daughter of Job Wilbur 2d, of North Easton, N. Y.; 
a life-long member of the Society of Friends and an aetive 
member of the Pittstown Meeting, where she has been a mem- 
ber for many years. She is survived by her husband, Joseph 
H. Lawton, whom she had lived with for fifty-six years, a sis- 
ter, a brother and nephews and nieces. She was a subscriber 
to FRreNps’ INTELLIGENCER for thirty-eight years. 

Hers was a life of quiet, home retirement; living in the 
world, but not in the spirit of it. So closely did she walk with 
her Master that her whole life told of his presence with her, 
pouring out, as it did, upon all with whom she came in con- 
tact. Full of sympathy, humility, tenderness, patience, gen- 
tleness, and true motherly love, and possessing a rich degree 
of compassion for those who were unfortunate in life; she 
would often buy of the poor things she did not need to help 
them along, and she was always interested in the education of 
the negro, and has from time to time, in her quiet way, sent 
funds to aid the Southern school. She was also an earnest 
advocate of total abstinence, and felt that people should be 
careful in the use of medicine that was prepared in liquor, and 
the right of suffrage for woman often claimed her attention. 

None knew better than those who were with her in her 
home-life the entire unselfishness of her character. To know 
her was to love her. 

Though for a number of years experiencing physical weak- 
ness, her superior mind and cheerful spirit endeared her to 
her friends. 

She has passed quietly from our midst, leaving many sweet 
memories and a precious example of Christian fortitude and 


patient submission to the trials and changes incident to this 
life. 


“ We miss her in the place of prayer, 
And by the hearth-fire’s light; 
Fold her, O Father! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and thee.” 


MATTHEWS.—Virginia, youngest daughter of the late 
Daniel and Sarah Ann Matthews, Tenth month 21st, 1906, of 
typhoid fever, after an illness of six weeks, at her home, near 
Philopolis, Baltimore County, Md. She was a granddaughter 
of the late William Phillips, of Penn’s Grove, Chester County, 
Pa. Interment in Friends’ ground at Gunpowder, Md., where 
she was a member of meeting. She lived always within the 
light of her heavenly Father’s love, one of few words, but of 
many good deeds. She is sadly missed by her family and 
friends. 


ROMAN.—Eleventh month 30th, 1906, at her home, near 
Pilot, Cecil County, Md., Harriet M. Roman, wife of S. T. 
Roman, M.D., and daughter of the late Samuel C. and Hannah 
B. Wood, formerly of Pleasant Grove, Lancaster County, Pa. 


TURNER.—In Memphis, Tenn., on Twelfth month 5th, 1906, 
William Betterton Turner, in the 49th year of his age. 
He was the youngest son of the late Richard T. and Elizabeth 
B. Turner, of Kent County, Md. Interment in the Elmwood 
Cemetery, Memphis, Tenn. 


TYSON.—At his home, Guernsey, Pa., Twelfth month 22d, 
1906, Charles J. Tyson,-son of the late Comly and Susan G. 
Tyson, of Philadelphia, in the 69th year of his age. He was a 
life-long member of the Society of Friends, for many years 
belonging to Menallen Monthly Meeting. In the meeting, 
in the home circle, and in the community he will be greatly 
missed. Generous and open-hearted to an unusual degree, his 
insight of the needs of those about him prompted love’s ex- 
pression of service, that endeared him to many lives, prefer- 
ring, as he did, to brighten the pathway and lighten the bur- 
dens of the living rather than strew flowers in memory of the 
departed. E. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“ Books and Reading” will be the subject of Henry W. Wil- 
bur’s address at the annual meeting of the Library Association 
of Friends, of Philadelphia. All who are interested in the 
library or in the subject are cordially invited to be present, 
there being no charge for admission. The meeting will be held 
on Sixth-day, the 18th of First month, in the auditorium of 
Friends’ Central School, Fifteenth and Race Streets, at 8 p.m. 





We have received the full account of the Mountain Lake 
General Conferences held in fifteen sessions, Eighth month 31st 
to Ninth month 7th, in which subjects were discussed by pre- 
pared addresses and other remarks relating to aspects of the 
profession of Friends in its various developments and activities. 

-The Friend (Philadelphia). 





“We note with satisfaction,” says the American Friend, “ the 
work being done by the Friends’ Press Association, of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting (Park Avenue). The Association is con- 
ducting a campaign of education for the suppression of objec- 
tionable matter from newspapers. The chairman of the Asso- 
ciation in a recent circular writes in this optimistic fashion: 
‘We believe that the time is not far distant when no prominent 
editor will note crime in detail, and when all will be willing to 
eliminate from the columns of their papers pictorial, personal 
and medical advertisements, through the suggestions of which 
many lives are wrecked. We feel that the world is growing 
better along purity lines, and that one of the greatest factors 
in bringing about this desirable change is the press, which 
wields so great a power in home and State.’” 





The date of Purchase Quarterly Meeting was wrongly given 
in our Calendar of Meetings last week. It should be First 
month 30th, instead of First month 2d. 





Joseph Harlan, of Beloit, O. (now in his 85th year), in a 
postscript to a business letter adds, “I do not altogether like 
too much repetition of the term ‘ Friends’ principles. I would 
prefer we should speak more of ‘ Christian principles as Friends 
understand them.’ ” 





Of the faculty of Friends’ Central School [Philadelphia] three 
have been awarded higher degrees this last year: Professor 
Thompson took the degree of doctor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for work in German and in philosophy. 
Miss Eastburn took the degree of master of arts at the same 
time for work in German. Mrs, Stirling also took the degree 
of master of arts. Her degree was granted by Swarthmore Col- 
lege for work in Latin.—Blue and Gray (Friend’s Central 
School Magazine.) 


At a recent session of London and Middlesex Quarterly 
Meeting, “John Bevan Braithwaite, speaking on the subject 
of the Children’s Schools [First-day Schools], remarked,” as 
reported in The Friend (London), “ that the greater talent of 
Friends is given to the adult work. But ought we not to give 
a larger proportion to the children? Out of the thirty Friends’ 
meetings in London, apparently only about half have [First- 
day] Schools for children. We need to consider our duty to 
(1) our own children and those of the regular attenders of our 
meetings; (2) the children of the adult scholars and members 
of our mission congregations; and (3) the multitudes of chil- 
dren outside our borders. Probably in most of all our meetings 
there is latent much talent for work amongst children.” 


A WEEK-END CONFERENCE. 


Moorestown Young Friends’ Association and the Philan- 
thropic Committee of Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting will hold 
a week-end conference at the meeting house, Moorestown, 
N. J., First month 12th, 1907. 

Morning session, at 10.30 o’clock; subject, “The Value of 
Belonging to a Religious Organization.” 

Afternoon session, at 2 o’clock; subject, “ The Responsibil- 
ity of Friends in Civie Affairs.” 

Evening session, at 7.30 o’clock, to be held in Assembly Hall, 
Friends’ High School; subject, “ Fellowship.” 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. Trolley leaves 
Market Street, Camden, at 9.38 a.m., and every half hour there- 
after. All Friends will be entertained, and those desiring to 
remain over night will please notify Catharine B. Lippincott, 
chairman, 122 West Main Street, Moorestown. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The regular work of the College ceased on last Sixth-day, 
the 2ist, for the Christmas holidays, and will not be resumed 
until Fifth-day, First month 3d. In order to spend the vaca- 
tion at home, some of the students will travel as far West 
as Minnesota and Nebraska. Mr. Alexander, registrar of the 
College, together with Mrs. Alexander and “Julia Alice,” 
their little daughter and pet of the student body, left for a 
visit to their home in Indiana a few days before the regular 
vacation began. 

In accordance with the custom of the past few years, the 
Christmas season was celebrated in the College dining-room 
the last evening before we dispersed for the holidays. <A spe- 
cial Christmas dinner was served, and each table was decorated 
with a miniature Christmas tree, and other greens. 

The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was 
held as usual on First-day evening, the 16th. Katherine Way 
gave a comprehensive account of her visit, as delegate from 
the Association, to the recent meeting at the Friends’ Neigh- 
borhood Guild in Philadelphia. There seems to be a great 
field of opportunity for good work here for those who feel 
inclined to lend assistance. Dr. Hull then delivered the fourth 
lecture of the course on the “ History of Quakerism,” finishing 
his particular section of the series. The next lecture will be 
given by Dr. Jesse Holmes, on the subject of “ Mysticism,” 
on First-day evening, First month 6th. 

The debate between Swarthmore and Dickinson in the first 
round of the Pennsylvania Intercollegiate League, which was 
scheduled for Twelfth month 14th, was postponed through fail- 
ure on the part of the president of the league in securing 
judges in time for the contest. Unfortunately, notice of the 
postponement did not reach Swarthmore until after the team 
had left for Carlisle, and the trip was made for nothing. The 
debate is now expected to come off some time near the middle 
of the First month. 

At a recent meeting of the Historico-Political Conference, 
B. A. Kondle, Esq.. was present and delivered a most instruc- 
tive lecture on “James Wilson.” These conferences, held 
monthly under the auspices of the departments of history and 
political science, have come to be of great interest, and are 
well attended by the students. 

The Phanix 1s now firmly established in its new manage- 
ment, and is fulfilling the promises of its editors for a good 
representative college paper. Three issues in all have appeared 
to date, and all have been spicy and interesting. A great 
abundance of alumni news is incorporated, and has been pro- 
ductive of hearty response from old Swarthmore students in 
the way of subscriptions and other support. As Fe ®. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE. 
[From a local paper.] 


The Christmas exercises at Martin Academy were held at 
2 o’clock Thursday. The following program was given: 

Recitation, “ Christmas Greeting,” Evan Philips; recitation, 
“Bells Across the Snow,” Sara Cloud; recitation, “ The Stock- 
ing,” Amy Philips; recitation, “Santa and the Mouse,” Helen 
Chalfant; reading, “The Christmas Rose,” Lydia Martin; 
recitation, “ The Tale of a Christmas Stocking,” Curtis Han- 
num; paper, “Christmas in Other Lands,” Edith Maule; reci- 
tation, “ The Marriage of Santa,” Jeannette Michener; recita- 
tion, “Christmas Reflections,” Catharine Chalfant; paper, 
“The Early Christmas,” Callie Little; recitation, “ Christmas 
in Heaven,” Elsie Chandler; recitation, “ The Happiest Christ- 
mas,” Helen Walton; presentations, Hannah Eastburn. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mepra, Pa.—The regular meeting of Media Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held in the school house Twelfth month 4th, 1906. 
‘The president, J. Eugene Walker, opened the meeting by read- 
ing from the Prophet Jeremiah. 

Jessie Darlington played a selection on her violin. Robert 
Fussell read a short paper on the life of Isaac T. Hopper, 
which was humorous and full of anecdotes. He dwelt particu- 
larly on the life work of Hopper in the anti-slavery movement. 
One specially noticed the fact that Hopper had his membership 
with the Society of Friends refused him on account of his 
ardent appeals for the liberation of the slave. But, although 
he was deprived of his privilege of membership with Friends, 
none could take from him his Friendly principles. 

Eleanor Wood presented the subject, “ The Use of the Bible 
in the Family—Devotional and Instructive.” During her talk 


Miss Wood made the statement that the Bible was the worst- 
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read book in the English language. Her plea is that as 
one reads from the Bible he shall have a background for his 
thoughts. 

The Philadelphia Friends’ Association is opening the way, 
through Eleanor Wood, for Friends to become better 
acquainted with the Bible and to give instruction to our chil- 
dren in such a manner as will enable them to know the Bible 
stories and read them intelligently and thoughtfully. 

For the help of parents and teachers she suggested several 
books which would be of use im this work. 

After a short silence, the meeting adjourned at 9.30. 

ANNE J. DARLINGTON, Secretary. 


Los ANGELES, Cal.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Eleventh month 25th, 1906, at the home 
of Edith Hopkins, Los Angeles, at which twenty-two were 
present. The meeting was opened by the reading of the 15th 
chapter of Luke. Lesson XX was read and interestingly dis- 
cussed by Pearl Rall. The minutes of the last meeting were 
read. Anna Vaughan read an editorial from THe INTELLI- 
GENCER on “ Unity,” and urged those Friends present to 
frankly express their views as to the best plan of work for 
the winter. As many were absent whose opinions we especially 
wished to hear, it was decided to continue the discussion at 
our next meeting. Sentiments were given, and, after a brief 
silence, the meeting adjourned. 

Mary 8S. Howe ., Assistant Clerk. 


The last meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
Pauline 


BYBERRY, PHILA. 
tion was held on the 2d, with a good attendance. 
Eves read the 2d chapter of Philippians. 

A report of the Norristown Conference was given by Sarah 
W. Knight, supplemented by remarks by Arabella Carter. 

New officers were appointed, as follows: President, Frank 
H. Wood; secretary, Lillian Shoemaker; vice-president and 
treasurer, Charles Randall. Executive-Committee:Ida R. B. 
Edgerton, Harry S. Bonner, Hanna W. Comly, Russell Watson, 
Martha Knight. The secretary, feeling unable to fulfil the 
appointment, was released, the committee to find a substitute. 

An invitation being received to send delegates to the Guild 
Conference in Philadelphia, Arabella Carter and Sarah W 
Knight were appointed. 

A paper on current topics, prepared by Anna Richardson, 
was read by Nathaniel Richardson. Discussion regarding the 
report of graft in San Francisco was entered upon by Rachel 
Knight, Harry S. Bonner and James Bonner, Jr. Emma Wild- 
man read “ The Starless Crown”; following this, Miriam Tom- 
linson read an excellent paper on “The Attitude of Friends 
toward Music,” in course of which she said: “ Friends never 
condemned or disowned those who have music in their homes. 
It was only because of base uses to which music was put that 
they opposed. More was to be said against instrumental than 
vocal music, which art is a gift of God to be used for His 
glory. Refined pleasures keep away baser things; might as 
well say ‘Do not read.’ But it does not fit—is not needed in 
our meetings. I would advocate it in homes and in day 
schools. but how can we receive in incessant activity that 
strength to be found in silence?” Remarks by Nathaniel 
Richardson, Edward Comly, John Wood, Arabella Carter and 
Frederick Supplee closed the meeting. A.C 


DO WE KEFP CHRISTMAS? 


As that season draws near 
With its rhythmical cheer, 

It is meet I should answer in rhyme 
Because Jesus was born 
On that blessed morn 

Is why we keep Christmas time 


WHY 


Though Jesus, you know, 
Came to earth long ago. 

In Bethlehem—you know the story 
Still does his fame, 
At the sound of his name, 

Fill our hearts with infinite glory 


But what gave his name 
Such glory and fame 
That its mention should thrill 

He obeved God, his Father 
He loved man, his brother 
And that’s the whole secret—just love and obey. 


Epe@ar M. ZavitTz 


ne tn-d § 
us to-day 


Coldstream, Ont., 12th mo. 17th, 1906 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calendar 
they should be put in the usual form, so 
that they need not be rewritten. They 
must be in not later than Third-day 
morning. } 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m!; 


First-day School, at 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 1] a.m.; First-day School, at 10 
a.m. 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown, 10.30 First-day 
School, at 9.30 a.m. 


Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 3.30 p.m.; _ First-day 
School, at 2.30 p.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
at 9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, at 9.45 a.m. 


Camden, N. J. 


Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m. (Mid- 
week meeting, Fourth-day, at 7.30 
p-m. ) 


a.m.; 


New York City. 


East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), at 1] a.m. 







HANNAH LOGAN’S 
COURTSHIP 


No historical novel has ever succeeded in so re- 
producing the atmosphere of the past, down to the 
smallest details of life, as do the love-letters and 
diary in which John Smith, the young Quaker 
merchant, tells of his wooing of the beautiful 
daughter of James Logan, Penn's famous secretary. If we 
sometimes smile at the equal faithfulness with which he 
records his sufferings both from doubtful love and from 
toothache, we none the less admire and sympathize with 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-Law, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 





G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-Law, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 





JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Opriczs: l Andion Montgomery County, Penna. 





ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-aT-Law, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 
Estates settled in one year 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, Lawyer 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bad Debts Collected for 16 per cent. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 











FOUR DELIGHTFUL BOOKS OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


SALLY WISTER’S 





This famous journal, half romance and half history, 
is one of the most vivid and charming pictures of 
Revolutionary times that have come down to us. 
This lively Quaker maiden gives us the most fas- 
cinating pen sketches from life of the officers of 
the Continental army, from Washington down to the voung 
captains and lieutenants who were smitten by her charms. 
The ‘‘Journal’’ is equally attractive to the historian and 


Brooklyn.— 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), at 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, at 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), at 10.45 
a.m.; First-day School, at 11.30 a.m. 





12th mo. 30th (lst-day).—‘ Friends’ 
Day ” at Home for Aged and Infirm Col- 
ored Persons, 4lst and Girard Avenue, 
Philadelphia, this being a fifth First-day. 
Meeting for worship, attended by 
Friends of both “ branches,” at 3 p.m. 


12th mo. 30th (l1st-day).—London 
Grove Friends’ Association, at the home 
of Edward and Sara Pennock, Chatham, 
Pa. 


12th mo. 30th (1st-day).—Woodlawn, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association. 


12th mo. 30th (1st-day).—Horsham, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association, at 2.30 
p.m. 


12th mo. 30th (1st-day).—Hockessin, 
Del., Young Friends’ Association, at the 
home of James Y. and Francina W. 
Cloud, at 2.30 p.m. Eleanor Wood will 
speak on “The Use of the Bible in the 
Family.” A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended. 


(Continued on page iii.) 
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the novel-reader. Both of these volumes are exquisitely 
illustrated. 








the noble young lover, whose descendants fill so large a 
place in the life of Pennsylvania to-day. 





s2mo, 224 pages, extra cloth, with cover design by Walter Whitehead and 

es - : ; André Koronski, net, $2.00. Gift edition, three-quarters levant, gilt top, 
jo pages, in cloth, $2.80; three-quarters levant, gilt top, $4.00. in biue and buff 60x, $4.00. 

A CHARMING HOLIDAY GIFT.--* Sally Wister’s Journal”? and ‘* Hannah Logan's Courtship,”’ uniform in size and birding, in a handsome box, 


cloth, $4.00 for both, in three-quarters levant, $0.00 for Loih. Sent to any address without charge, with privilege of returning if not purchased. 


QUAKERISM AND POLITICS 


By ISAAC SHARPLESS, LL D., Pres. of Haverford College 





in 
















This volume comprises nine essays which are best characterized by the word 
** bracing.’ They deal with political and moral questions in most vigorous 
and inspiring fashion. President Sharpless has explored the original sources 
ot Pennsylvania history to good purpose, and gives us strong and vivid 
sketches of Quaker politics and pol:ticians in the golden age of Pennsylvania, the days before the Revolution, sketches which are doubly inter- 

uggie for reform in that State. About 250 pages, 12mo, $1.25 net, postpaid. 


LIFE AND WARNER MIFFLIN ‘** The Battle of Germantown happened on the day of the Yearly Meeting of the 
ANCESTRY OF Quakers in Philadelphia. . . . The cannon shook the house where they were 
assembled, and the air was darkened by the smoke of the guns. Warner Mifflin undertook the service of communicating their Testimony 
{against war] to General Washington and General Howe. To perform this duty he had to walk in blood, and among the dead bodies of those 
who had fallen in battle."’ Warner Mifflin, ‘‘ Friend, philanthropist, and patriot,’ one of the first Americans to work for the abolition of slavery, 
is one of the most interesting characters of Revolutionary times. This book, compiled by his great-great-granddaughter, is an important con- 
tr.bution to American history. 240 pages, r2mo, on fine deckle-edged paper, with four copper-plate and half-tone illustrations, $2.00 nct, postpaid. 
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